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ABSTRACT 



The ways in which school leaders support teachers 



transformational learning are influenced by the amount and types of resources 
available. This study examined how school leaders exercise their leadership 
to promote adult learning, what practices they used to support such learning, 
how they supported their own development, and what developmental principles 
underlie their practices. Twenty-five school leaders in a wide variety of 
school contexts (public, Catholic, and independent schools) were interviewed. 
Data from the interviews and various documents provided by interviewees were 
coded and analyzed to extract themes. Findings showed that financial 
resources had the greatest influence on leadership practices for teacher 
learning- -exceeding the influence of human, time, and professional 
development resources . School leaders commonly employed creative strategies 
to harness funding for professional development. Participants discussed the 
value of and their need to have opportunities for reflective thinking and 
discourse with colleagues to lessen isolation, be professionally and socially 
supportive of each other, and improve their efforts to become more effective 
leaders. This work holds promise for informing school leadership practices 
and possibilities for supporting teachers' transformational learning by 
offering a deeper understanding of how school leaders think about their 
efforts to support teacher learning. (Contains 93 references.) (RT) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I think that... the skills that adults need in order to really work with and understand pre- 
adolescents is taxing. ...But the other thing I’m feeling, in our system, is that the 
middle schools have a tendency to get lost. That there are all kinds of systemic policies 
and initiatives and very often, quite frankly, ethnic middle schools are like an 
afterthought. We have initiatives that talk about high school restructuring, and the high 
schools have... the threat of the certification, the accreditation, to at least be able to 
leverage some resources from the system. 

At the elementary level, there’s been such a focus on literacy [in Boston public 
schools]... and there’s a lot of attention to developing K-8, or elementary schools. And 
middle school just doesn’t quite fit. At least in Boston. Our middle school principals 
association is beginning to be a little more organized about pushing back and 
refocusing resources and attention to pre-adolescents in this important age. 

Part of [my role in support to teacher learning] is a larger part than I would have 
imagined a number of years ago, is really providing... structures and forums for 
teachers to interact with each other and to learn from each other. I think that there’s a 
tremendous amount of skills and expertise that a lot of the teachers in our schools, in 
Boston public schools, have that they don’t get credited with them or recognized for. 

And that often as we pursue professional development by bringing in people from 
outside, by reading and sharing together collectively, by attending professional 
conferences, that we don’t spend enough time learning from each other. And learning 
from each other through cluster meetings, when you’re doing problem solving, by 
setting up classroom practices or having round table discussions where people are 
presenting how they solved some problem or mastered some content that they had been 
struggling with their students. 

So, that one of the things, in addition to making pretty elaborate and fancy plans and 
bringing in resources, and I think that that’s important too, the piece that I used to not 
pay a lot of attention to, and that I’ve come to respect more and more is the power of 
having people appreciate and work with the resources right there in the school, or the 
school across the street, or nearby. 

So that I see that as a role, but I also see my own learning and I feel a responsibility for 
continuing to learn and to then try to figure out, with my staff, what’s usable that’s out 
there. Prioritizing all of the good stuff that’s coming down the pike and helping 
teachers pace themselves in terms of which pieces are we going to tackle and constantly 
re-evaluating and re-assessing where we are. 

And learning to listen to some of the pushback from staff in terms of ‘wait a minute. 
This is too much.” Or “you’re moving too fast.” Or “We really don’t understand. ” And 
figuring out how to listen to that and use it in a way that will move the whole system 
forward and the whole school forward. (Leonard, Low Resource Urban Middle School 
pp.2-3). 



As Muriel Leonard’s vignette highlights, school principals enjoy the responsibility and privilege 
of helping teachers learn. An experienced principal of an urban middle school in Boston and 
Cluster Leader (i.e., as a Cluster Leader, Muriel is responsible for supporting other principals’ 
learning within the cluster group), Muriel names what she understands to be critical ingredients 
for supporting teacher learning in her school: securing needed resources, “providing structures 
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and forums for teachers to interact with each other and to learn from each other,” “the power of 
having people appreciate and work with the resources right there in the school, ’’“prioritizing all 
the good stuff that’s coming down the pike and helping teachers pace themselves in terms of 
which pieces are we going to tackle and constantly re-evaluating and re-assessing where we are” 
and attending to her own “learning” with the help of her staff. Her thinking points to the 
complexity, rewards, and importance of supporting teacher learning while echoing what many of 
the other principals in this study articulate. 

Current school improvement work focuses primarily on building school “structures,” in 
Muriel’s words, to support teacher learning and enriching the content of what teachers learn to 
support student achievement. Given the demands of leadership in a nation with an increasingly 
diverse population, school principals along with researchers, policy makers, and school 
reformers across the country are searching for promising initiatives that will improve school- 
based professional development for teachers. School principals, by virtue of their leadership 
position, are a critical component in the revitalization of our teachers and schools. When a 
principal employs practices that support teacher learning, teachers thrive as they are challenged 
to grow (Blas£ & Blas6, 2001). More widespread knowledge is needed, however, about effective 
programs that support teacher learning by focusing on how teachers make sense of their 
experiences and how such programs actually work in schools (Darling-Hammond, 1999; Johnson 
et al., 2001; Lieberman & Miller, 2001; Renyi, 1996; Sykes, 1996). But we do not yet have a 
shared understanding of what these practices for adult learning are and how they actually work in 
schools (Darling-Hammond & Sclan, 1996; Guskey, 1999; Levine & Trachtamn, 1997; Renyi, 
1996; Sparks & Richardson, 1997). 

It is widely known that financial resources make a crucial difference in terms of the 
quality of education we can provide to children, adolescents, and adults in schools. This research 
specifically examines the kinds of practices that principals, who serve in a variety of school 
contexts with varying levels of financial resources, employ in support to their teachers’ 
transformational learning, i.e. learning that attends to the growth of the mind. Through 
qualitative interviews and document analysis over a three-year period (1999-2001), I examined 
how 25 school leaders across the USA understand the practices they use to support teacher 
learning in their schools, and why they think these practices are effective. In this study, funded 
by a Spencer Research Grant, I purposefully selected principals who serve in different school 
contexts (i.e., public, Catholic, and independent schools) with varying levels of financial 
resources to address the question: How do different types of resources influence how school 
leaders can support teachers’ transformational learning? 

To make visible the kinds of initiatives which hold the potential to support teachers’ 
transformational learning in other school contexts as well, the research questions guiding this 
investigation address key issues of practical and theoretical importance: (1) How do these 
schools leaders, who serve in different schools contexts with varying levels of resources, 
exercise their leadership on behalf of promoting adult learning? How do they understand and 
experience their role in support of teacher learning? What are the attitudes, beliefs, and values 
that appear to govern their actions? (2) What are the actual practices that these leaders use to 
support teachers’ transformational learning, i.e., learning that attends to growth of the mind, 
within their schools? Why do they think that the practices are effective? (3) How do these 
leaders support their own development? (4) What developmental principles underlie their 
practices that support transformational learning? 

These principals discussed the ways in which different types of resources influenced their 
ability to support teachers’ transformational learning within their schools. I have grouped these 
resources into four continua: (1) financial, (2) human (administrative/faculty structure 
shouldering leadership responsibility), (3) time (flexibility in scheduling), and (4) plan/vision for 
professional development (e.g., access to other organizations, conception of future goals for 
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supporting teacher learning and “know-how”). In this paper, I will limit my focus to how the 
types of initiatives these principals employed to support teacher learning are differently 
influenced by their schools’ place on a continuum of financial resources. All of the principals in 
this study reported that supporting teacher learning was a “high priority.” At the same time, they 
emphasized that financial resources influenced how they were able to support teacher learning. 

In most cases, the principals told me that their school’s level of financial resources drove most 
other types of resources (e.g., their ability to retain experienced teachers — a human resource). 
However, all of the principals in this study, to different degrees, worked within the strengths and 
limits of each resource type to develop what I call creative strategies to create a climate 
supportive of teacher learning and school improvement. 

Ultimately, the goal of this research is not only to raise understanding of what a range of 
principals are practicing in support to teachers’ transformational learning, but also to illuminate 
developmental principles underlying these practices. 

This research was inspired by the question: What do leadership and leadership practices 
look like if a transformational approach, i.e., one similar to the model used when thinking about 
supporting children’s development, were in place to nurture the development of adults? My 
work stems from three premises. First, that principals have a key role in supporting teacher 
learning— and responsibility for developing a clearer vision of how school contexts can be re- 
shaped to better support teacher learning. Second, that leadership supportive of teacher 
development makes schools better places of learning for children (Barth, 1990; Howe, 1993; 
Kegan, 1994; Levine, 1989). And lastly, that schools need to be places where the adults as well 
as the children are growing (Donaldson, 2001, Howe, 1993; Kegan & Lahey, 2001; Levine, 
1989). To improve schools, we need to learn more about how leadership practices can support 
teacher learning. 



THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



Researchers and practitioners have long recognized that attention to the role of the principal is a 
key issue for school improvement (Barth, 1980; Glickman, 1990; Howe, 1993). Leadership 
supportive of adult development makes schools better places of learning for children (Darling- 
Hammond & Sclan, 1996; Fullan & Hargraves, 1992; Guskey, 1999). With increasingly complex 
demands of managing and balancing multiple roles being placed on principals and teachers it is 
crucial that school leaders create contexts that support teachers’ transformational learning so that 
they can meet these challenges. It is also critically important for anyone in a principal’s 
leadership role to attend to the growth of adults as well as children (Darling-Hammond & Sykes 
1999; Donaldson, 2001; Howe, 1993; Kegan, 1994; Kegan & Lahey, 2001; Levine, 1989). 
Supporting teachers transformational learning has been shown to be intimately children’s 
learning (Guskey, 1999). Three literatures inform this investigation: staff development literature, 
literature on leadership supportive of teachers’ development, and adult developmental theory. 



A Review of the Models of Stuff Development 

Due to their formal leadership role, school principals, are one of the major influences toward 
shaping school environments that are supportive of the growth and development of adults as well 
as the children (Barth, 1980, 1990; Howe, 1993; Levine, 1989). Currently, the primary way in 
which teachers are supported in their personal and professional growth is through staff 
development programs. However, the need for time to be devoted to staff development 
programs is a recurrent theme in the literature (Darling-Hammond & Sykes, 1999; Little 1984- 
Mann, 2000; Sykes, 1996; Renyi, 1996). 
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In reviewing the literature on staff development models currently practiced (Drago- 
Severson, 1994, 1996), six types of models emerged 1 : training, observation/assessment, 
involvement-in-an-improvement process, inquiry, individually-guided or self-directed, and 
mentoring models. The teacher (“staff”) development literature indicates that there is a lack of 
clarity and consensus as to what constitutes teacher development and how to support it 
(Lieberman & Miller, 2001; Renyi; 1996). Currently practiced models of teacher growth operate 
on divergent assumptions and expectations about how teacher growth can be supported (Drago- 
Severson, 1994, 1996, 2001). Furthermore, much of what is expected of, or needed from, 
teachers in order for them to succeed in these staff development models, demands something 
more than increases in their fund of knowledge or skills— i.e., informational learning. Today’s 
schooling challenges may demand changes in the way teachers know— i.e., transformational 
learning. Conspicuously missing from some models is attention to supporting and challenging 
teachers’ ways of knowing to facilitate transformational learning (Peterson & Deal, 1998; Renyi, 
1996). Because many models do not adequately consider how adults make sense of their 
experience, the models lack a framework for facilitating development. Researchers highlight the 
need to focus on the teacher as a developing person, and to consider the context as enhancer of 
or inhibitor to growth (Johnson et al., 2001; Sergiovanni, 1995). 

Educational researchers and practitioners are emphasizing the need to re-assess what 
constitutes professional development. Recently, researchers maintain that effective professional 
development for teachers should be: (a) embedded in and derived from practice, (b) continuous 
and ongoing rather than one-shot experiences, (c) on-site and school based, (d) focused on 
promoting student achievement, (e) integrated with school reform processes, (0 centered around 
teacher collaboration, and (g) sensitive to teachers’ learning needs (Hawley & Valli, 1999). 

Joellen Killion (2000a) offers insights into teachers’ preferences for learning in her 
discussion of research findings from eight schools that were selected as “model professional 
development schools” (p. 3). This study showed teachers’ preference for informal, diverse, and 
continuous development practices, concentrating primarily on their preferences for spontaneous 
rather than planned opportunities. Killion (2000a) elaborates on what informal learning means: 

Informal learning is job-embedded, job-related, teacher-directed, more spontaneous, and 
unbound by rigorous time schedules. Informal learning included teacher planning, grade- 
level or department meetings, conversations about students, reflection on students’ or 
teachers’ work, problem solving, assisting each other, classroom-based action, research, 
coaching and supporting one another, making school-based decisions, developing 
assessments, curriculum, and instructional resources, (p. 3) 

In these award winning schools, more informal than formal staff development occurred. Killion 
writes. 



While teachers acknowledge that formal learning experiences provide the foundation 
knowledge that helps teachers engage in their own, more informal learning, they value 
more the time invested in informal learning experiences, (p. 3) 

Creating these kinds of learning opportunities, Killion maintains, ignites and sustains teachers’ 
excitement for “learning, growing, and changing their classroom practices” (p. 3). Killion 
suggests the need to re-evaluate traditional staff development practices that are more formal. 



1 Sparks and Loucks -Horsley (1990) identified five distinct models in their review of staff development. My 
(1994, 1996) developmentally oriented review of staff development focuses on the developmental demands 
embedded in these models as well as the different types of supports and challenges teachers need in order to engage 
effectively in the models. 
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given teachers preference for informal opportunities that occur spontaneously amongst the 
community of teachers in the school setting. 

Blas6 and Blas6 (2001) echoKillion’s (2000a) emphasis on the key ingredients for 
support to teacher learning. They advocate for a collaborative or cooperative approach to teacher 
learning. This is critical, they maintain, because “in contrast to individual approaches to 
learning, collaborative approaches provide access to more relevant information and alternative 
perspectives, promote reflective practice, help develop a culture that supports learning and 
growth, and facilitate change by virtue of the encouragement and validation of changes that 
occur” (p. 76; Osterman & Kottkamp, 1993). The principal’s place in such an approach is as 
facilitator rather than as the authority figure: “Dialogue and critical reflection promote the 
empowerment of teachers and democratic schools; the shared governance principal’s role 
becomes one of communicating, coordinating, fostering mutual problem solving, and providing 
resources for effective work” (p. 77). How do principals create these new and desired 
opportunities for teacher learning? This research addresses this question and also highlights the 
ways in which the principals in my study conceived their roles as shapers of the healthy school 
contexts, and how they designed reflective contexts wherein teachers had opportunities to work 
collaborate ely. In summary, research on professional development indicates teachers seek 
collaborative, on-going, informal and democratic forums to support their learning. 



The Literature on Sch ool Leadership and the Principal’s Role in Relation to Supporting 
Adult Development in Schools 

Scholars stress the importance of finding better ways to support those adults who teach and care 
for children (Barth, 1990; Howe, 1993; Levine, 1989; Lieberman & Miller, 2001; Renyi; 1996). 
Current theories on school leadership and the principal’s role in relation to adult learning suggest 
four possible ways in which principals can support adult development. Principals can: create a 
(1) developmental ly-oriented school culture (Evans, 1996; Sarason, 1982, 1995), (2) build 
interpersonal relationships with teachers (Barth, 1980, 1990; Bolman & Deal, 1995), (3) 
emphasize teacher learning (Johnson, 1990, 1996; Blas6 & Blasd, 2001) and/or (4) focus on 
teachers’ personal growth (Fullan & Hargraves, 1992; Sergiovanni, 1995). However, this 
literature is almost entirely theoretical and the question of how specific leadership practices 
support teacher growth within a school has not been investigated (Danielson, 1996; Donaldson, 
2001; Guskey, 1999; Levine, 1989; Lieberman & Miller, 1991, 1992, 2001). Thus, research that 
explores connections between adult development and leadership practices holds great promise. 

Despite some theoretical discussions about promoting adult growth and development in 
schools (Kegan, 1994; Kegan & Lahey, 2001; Levine, 1989, 1993; Oja, 1991; Oja & Smulyan, 
1989), the leadership roles and practices of principals in relation to adult development in school 
settings remains virtually unstudied (Levine, 1989; Lieberman & Miller, 1999). Lieberman and 
Miller (1999) emphasize the need for developing a better understanding of what principals do to 
facilitate development, as well as how they do it. Adult developmentalists who have addressed 
staff development practices argue that theories of adult development can be powerful tools for 
supporting the development of adults in schools (Brookfield, 1987; Cranton, 1996; Daloz, 1986; 
Glickman, 1985, 1990; Kegan, 1994; Levine, 1989; Mezirow, 1991, 2000; Oja, 1991). This 
theoretical work discusses how principals might benefit from re-framing their practices though a 
developmental perspective; however, these are theoretical perspectives and there has long been a 
need to conduct research in this domain. By shedding light on the developmental underpinnings 
of these practices, my research illuminates how principals in a variety of school contexts employ 
initiatives to support teachers’ transformational learning, and how a developmental perspective 
can inform leadership practices in support to adults’ transformational learning. In so doing, I 
highlight how school leaders in my study across all school types addressed particular contextual 
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challenges (related to resource shortfalls) and how they developed creative strategies to work 
within these challenging circumstances. 



Constructive-Developmental Theory: A Lens for Thinking about Leadership Practices for 
Adult Development in Schools 

Adult developmental theory can be a powerful tool for understanding how adults develop during 
engagement in professional development programs (Drago-Severson et al., 2001; Kegan, 1994; 
Levine, 1989). Developmentalists have criticized current approaches to supporting teacher 
development (Kegan & Lahey, 2001; Kegan et al., 2001a; Levine, 1989, 1993; Oja, 1991) 
arguing that adults at various stages of ego and intellectual development respond differently in 
terms of their understanding of the options provided by these programs. In fact, Kegan (1994) 
argues that much of what is expected of teachers for them to succeed within widely used models 
may be beyond their capacities, suggesting the enhanced need for meaningful professional 
development. 

Kegan’s theory attends to the ways in which people construct the reality in which they 
live (with respect to cognitive, interpersonal, and intrapersonal lines of development) and the 
ways in which these constructions can change or develop over time. According to Kegan’s 
constructive developmental theory (1982, 1994) growth is defined in terms of the process of 
increasing differentiation and internalization; as human beings, we are involved in a process of 
growth consisting of constant re-negotiation of what is self and what constitutes other. A 
person’s meaning system — through which all experience is filtered and understood — is 
referred to as a way of knowing or as a developmental level. A person’s way of knowing 
organizes how she understands her experience of herself, others, and life situations. Each 
developmental level has its own logic, which is different from and builds upon the previous logic 
by incorporating the former into its new system. Moving from one developmental level to 
another is a progression of increasing complexity in an individual ’s capacities. 

A person’s way of knowing shapes how she understands her role and responsibilities as a 
teacher and learner, and how she thinks about what makes a good teacher and what constitutes a 
good employee/community member. Two qualitatively different ways of knowing are most 
prevalent in adulthood: the Socializing way of knowing, and the Self-Authoring (See Table 1). 
This framework helps in understanding the developmental basis of the principals’ practices as 
well as how teachers and other adults might experience participation in programs aimed at 
supporting their learning. 

As Table 1 shows, the meaning-making system dictates how professional development 
opportunities and learnings from them will be taken, managed, handled, used, and understood 
toward teacher growth. Simply put, teachers with different preferences, needs, and 
developmental orientations need different forms of support and challenge in order to participate 
effectively in practices aimed at supporting teacher learning. Understanding how a person is 
making sense of her world creates an opportunity to join her and offer support in a way that she 
will experience as being supportive (Drago-Severson et al., 2001a). By focusing on the supports 
and challenges to a person’s current meaning system, principals are better able to facilitate 
growth— and transformational learning. 

Kegan’s theory illuminates how individuals construct their experience and considers how 
the workplace context can provide both supports and challenges for growth. It also offers a way 
of understanding implicit and explicit developmental demands placed upon adults, demands 
which call for not just a change in the skills or amount of knowledge a person possesses (i.e., 
informational learning), but also for a qualitatively different, more complex way of organizing or 
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making sense of reality (i.e., transformational learning). In so doing, this lens offers a way to 
think about providing support to teacher and principal learning. 



METHODS 

Participant Selection: The 25 participants for this research were purposefully selected for their 
school leadership responsibility in support to teacher learning, and served as school leaders for at 
least 3-5 years. As Table 2 indicates, my sample is diverse with respect to number of years as 
school principal, gender, race, ethnicity, and educational background. I selected school leaders 
in public, private, and Catholic schools that differed with respect to: financial resources, type of 
school (i.e., elementary, middle, high school, k-12), populations served, and school location (i.e., 
urban, suburban, rural). Thirteen of the 25 principals were recommended by professional 
colleagues as being known as being committed to supporting teacher learning through deliberate 
focus on employing practices that create opportunities for different modes of teacher reflection 
within their schools. 

The following additional criteria guided my selection of those principals who were 
identified as being exemplary in the sense that their leadership had an explicit focus on creating 
contexts and opportunities within their school for teachers to reflect on their practices. First, I 
solicited information from fellow teachers at Harvard’s Graduate School of Education, Peggy 
Kemp, Harvard’s Director of School Partnerships, and my own professional contacts in schools, 
on principals who worked in a variety of school contexts with different levels of socio-economic 
resources. Then I selected principals based on the following criteria. These were leaders who: 



• Provided various forums for teachers to discuss new theories and reflect on practice through 
writing and discussion; 

• Sought out additional resources to provide professional development opportunities (e.g., 
ensuring substitutes for teachers when they are working on special collaborative projects, 
encouraging teachers to attend and present at professional conferences and share their 
learnings with colleagues at school, encouraging teachers to work together in teams toward 
implementing their ideas for practice); 

• Provided opportunities for shared leadership (e.g., through mechanisms such as cross- 
disciplinary teams, or cross-functional teams); 

• Held teachers accountable for creating high expectations for children while principals 
provided feedback and encouraged dialogue in order to achieve these goals. 



These principals were selected because I wanted to examine the specific practices these 
individual exemplary principals employed, so that the practices could be made available to new 
and also more experienced principals and school practitioners. 

My sample also includes a group of principals who were not identified as exemplary in 
terms of having their leadership orient toward support for teacher learning. Making the study 
comparative by including principals who were not identified as specifically meeting the above 
criteria served to illuminate both similarities and differences between the groups. In some cases, 
but not all , interviews with non-exemplars dramatically demonstrated how different the members 
of the exemplary sample were in their leadership practices from the principals who were not 
initially identified as having teacher learning as part of their explicit mission as school leaders. 



